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ORIGINAL NOVELS FROM THE FRENCH. 


THE COUNTESS WITH TWO HUSBANDS. 





CHAPTER THE LAST. 


The Hospital for the Aged 


Aout six months after this event, Derville, who had heard no- 
thing of Colonel Chabert and the Countess Ferraud, concluded that 
a negotiation had been arranged between the parties, and that the 
countess, out of spite, had employed some one else to prepare the 
legal securities : he, accordingly, calculated, one morning, the va- 
rious sums advanced to Chabert, added his costs thereto, and re- 
quested the Countess Ferraud to ask Colonel Chabert to defray the 
amount of his demand—presuming that she must be acquainted with 
the residence of her former husband. 

On the very next day, the steward of Count Ferraud, who had been 
recently appointed president of a Court of Record in one of the most 
important cities of France, wrote to Derville the astounding note that 
follows : 

** MonsteuR—I am charged by Madame the Countess Ferraud, to apprise 
you that your client has most completely abused your confidence ; and that 
the individual who pretended to be Count Chabert, has admitted that he is 
animpostor. Accept, etc. DELBECQ.” 

“Upon my word of honour,” cried Derville, * there are some peo- 
ple who are precious fools. So they have robbed the poor devil of 
his baptismal name. Be as humane, generous, philanthropick as you 
will, and a lawyer to boot, you can’t keep out of the mud. But, by 
the bold thunder! this pretty business will cost me more than two 
thousand frances!” 

Two years after the receipt of this letter, Derville happened to be 
at the Palais,* looking for a lawyer with whom he had business, and 
who was pleading in the Police Court. It so happened that Derville 
entered the hall just as the magistrate was sentencing a vagrant 
named Hyacinthe, to two month’s imprisonment; and ordered that 
he should be conducted instanter to the depot of mendicity at Saint 
Denis—which sentence, according to the manner in which the prefect 
of police read the law, is equivalent to perpetual detention 

On hearing the name of Hyacinthe, Derville looked at the delin- 
quent, who was seated on the bench of the accused, between two 
gend’armes ; and, in the person of the condemned, he at once recog- 
nised his false Colonel Chabert. The old soldier was calm, motion- 
less, and did not seem to pay any attention to what was going on. 
In spite of his rags, and the misery imprinted on his physiognomy, a 
noble haughtiness was apparent. ‘There was a stoicism in his look 
which a magistrate should not have overlooked, but, from the mo- 
ment that a man falls into the hands of justice, he is no longer a mo- 
ral being, but only a question 6f law and fact, as in the eyes of wri- 
ters of statisticks, he 1s nothing but a cipher 

When the soldier was taken to the clerk’s office to be registered, 
previous to being joined to the squad of vagabonds on whom judg- 
ment was being passed every minute, Derville, availing himself of 
the privilege of lawyers to go everywhere, entered the office with him, 
and, fora minute or two, gazed steadily upon him, as well as upon 
the strange collection of mendicants by which he was surrounded 
The ante-chamber of the office then exhibited one of those spectacles 
which, unfortunately, the legislator, the philanthropist, the poet and 
the painter, never coine to study. Like all the laboratories of chi- 
canery, itis a dark and fetid apartment, along the four walls of which 
is placed a wooden bench, blackened by the perpetual sojourn of the 
unfortunate who repair to this rendezvous of all the miseries of so- 
ciety, and to which they all sooner or later approach. A poet would 
say that daylight was ashamed to gleam on this awful sink, through 
which so much wretchedness passes! There is not a foot of ground 
there which is not occupied by some crime in embryo or full con- 
summation ; not a spot where you will not find some man who, ren- 
dered desperate by the infamy awarded by law to his first offence, 
has launched into a career which 1s bounded by the guillotine, or 
whose goal is the pistol of suicide. All those who fall upon the paré 
of Paris rebound against these jaundiced walls, on which a philan- 
thropist, provided he was not also a political economist, might deei- 
pher the justification of the numberless suicides which hypocritical 
journalists deplore, while they would not move a step to prevent 
them. In this ante-chamber is written many a preface to the fearfal 
dramas of the Morgue,+ or the Place de Greve 

Colonel Chabert had now taken his place among those men with 
stern and energetick faces, clothed in the shocking livery of misery, 
silent at intervals, or talking in low tones, for three gend’arms marehed 


* This is the name given to the bulidings where the Courts of Law and 
Police are located in Paris. It 1s the remains of the old palace of the kings 
of France. 

+ The Morgue is the place where ai! bodies found in the streets of Paris, 
or the Seine, are exposed for recognition. The Place du Greve was the | 
scene of execution . 








up and down the long room, with their steel-sheathed sabres rattling 
on the floor as they moved. 

* Do you recollect me?” asked Derville of the old soldier, as he 
stood before him. 

“ Yes, sity? answered Chabert, rising 

“Tf you were an honest man,” rejoined Derville, * how could you 
have rematned so long in my debt '” 

The old soldier blushed like a young girl whom her mother has 
accused of a clandestine amour 

** What! did not Madame Ferraud pay you 

* Pay!” replied Derville—* Why, she wrote me word you were 


’* exclaimed he aloud 
an intriguer.” . 

The colonel raised his eyes with a striking gesture of horrour and 
imprecation, as if to appeal to heaven against this new instance of 
treachery and baseness 

“Sir.” he answered, in accents which he struggled to render com- 
posed, “ask the gend’armes to permit me to sit at the desk ; I will 
sign an order which will inevitably be honoured.” 

Ata word from Derville, the serjeant allowed him to take his ch- 
ent within the railing, where Hyacinthe wrote a few lines, addressed 
to the Countess Ferraud. 

** Send this to her,”’ added the soldier, “ and you will be reimbursed 
all your costs and advances. Believe me, sir, that if 1 have not man- 
ifested to you the gratitude I feel for your many good offices, it is 
not the less indelibly stamped here,” striking his bosom. “ Yes, it 1s 
here, full and entire. But what can the unfortunate do' They can 
only love and respect.” 

** But,” asked Derville, surely you stipulated for some allowance, 
some annuity!” 

“Say nothing more about it,” answered the old warriour. “ You 
cannot conceive the contempt I feel for this outward life, to which 
the greater portion of mankind clings with such tenacity. | was 
seized all at once with a malady wluch has kept by me ever since— 
When I refleet that Napoleon is at St 
All my sorrow is, 


disgust at human nature 
Helena, what interest can I take m anvthing’ 
that I can be no longer a soldier. Besides,’ continued he, with a 
childish gesture, ** it is better to enjoy the luxury of sentiment than 
the luxury of dress—and I am indiflerent to any one’s pity as | am 
insensible of their contempt.” 

So saying, the colonel reseated himself on his bench Derville 
retired. When he returned to his office, he despatched his head- 
clerk, Boucard, to the 
note than she paid M. Derville the amount due to him from Count 


Chabert 


Countess Ferraud, who no sooner read the 


In 1832, towards the end of the first of June. a young lawyer was 
on his way to Riz, accompanied by his predecessor in business. When 
they reached the avenue which leads from the high road to the prison 
of Bicétre, they perceived under the elms, by the road-side, one of 
those poor old men, hoary-headed, and broken down by infirmity, 
who are familiarly styled the marshals of the beggars, and who reside 
at the Bicétre in the same manner as destitute females live at the 
Salpetriere. This man, one of the two thousand unfortunates lodged 
in the Hosmtal for the Aged, was seated on a stone post, and seemed 
te concentrate all his intellect upon an operation familar to the in- 
valids, which consists in drying in the sun the snuff of their hand- 
kerchiefs, perhaps to save themselves the trouble of washing them 
This old man’s physioguomy was preposessing ; and he was dressed 
in that suit of reddish brown which the hospital allows to its inmates 
—a horrible sort of livery 

“Stop, Derville,” observed the young man to his companion, “ look 
at that old fellow! Is he not like one of those grotesques which are 
brought from Germany’ And that thing lives, and is happy, per- 
haps—who can tell?” 

Derville raised his eve-ylass, examined the pauper, and could not 
restrain an ejaculation of surprise. * That old man is an entire poem , 
or, as the romanticists would say, adrama. Have vou ever met the 
Countess Ferrand in society *” 

“ Yes—she's a woman of wit, and very engaging; but rather too 
devout.” 

«This venerable inmate of the Bicétre is her lawful husband— 
Count Chabert—the famous colonel. She has, without doubt, caused 
him to be put there. If he now finds himself in that miserable hos- 
pital, instead of owning a splendid mansion, it is solely for having 


' brought to the lovely Countess Ferraud’s recollection that he took 


her, as one takes a hackney-coach, in the street. I still remember 


the uger expression with which she glared at him when he told her so.” 
This remark excited the curiosity of the voung gentieman to whom 
Derville had just disposed of his business ; and the latter proceeded 
to recount to him the history which we have recorded im the forego- 
ing pages 
Two days afterwards, as they returned to Pans, the frends turned 
their eves to the Bicétre, as they passed ats walls, and Dervalle pro- 


About half way up the 
avenue, the two lawyers found him seated on the trunk of a fallen 


posed paving a visit to Colonel Chabert 


tree, with a stick in his hand, with which he amused himself by trac 
mg lines and figures on the sand. In scrutinizing him attentively, 
it was very evident that he had not breakfosted on the plam and sim- 
ple fare of the institution 

“ Gieod morning, Colonel Chabert,” said Derville 

* Who calls me Chabert? Not Chabert—not Chabert !" replied 
he old man. * Tam not a man now—I am No. 164, seventh gallery,” 
looking at Derville with fearful anxiety, the blended ter 
* You are gomf to see the poor tel 


added he, 
rour of an old man and infant 
low under sentence of death, I suppose,” he continued, after a mo 
** He is lucky mone thing, though ; he’s net marned ” 
* Would you lke to have some 


ment’s silence 

* Poor man '” exclaimed Derville 
money to bav tobaceo '" 

The colonel eagerly thrust out his hand, with all the artlessness of 
an urchin of Paris, to the two strangers, who each gave hun a gold 
He thanked them with a look of half fatuity, 
'* "Then he placed himself m_ the 


piece of twenty frances 
and shouted—* Brave troopers 
atutude of carrying arms, pretended to level at them, and called 
aloud, * Fire both preces! Vive Napoleon '” waving his cane m the 
air as if trramphantly 

* The nature of his wound has brought him to his second child 
hood!" said Derville 

* He a child?” interposed an old Bieétrian, who had observed th 
“Ah, ha! There are days, let me tell you, when you must 


He is an old fellow, full of philosophy 


scone 


not tread too near lus toes 


and imagmation. But, te-day, what would you have of hon? You 
sec he has been keeping Saint Monday. He was here, sins, in IS19, 
when a Prussian officer, whose carnage was ascending the hull of 


Villeyuit, passed by on foot. Hyacmthe and myseli were together 


bw the As the 


another, a Russian, or some other beast of the same kind, and when 


road-side othicer walked along, he conversed with 
they saw our old friend here, the Prussian, fall of brag, as usual, re 
marked— There's au old infantry man, who must have been at 
Rosbach.’ answered he, ‘but I 
am old enough to have 
Prussian marched off, without putting any more questions ” 

* What a Derville 


Foundling Hospital, he returns to lay his bones in the Hospital for 


*] was too young to be there,’ 
been at Jena.’ As vou may suppose, the 


destiny '” exclaimed “Issumg from the 
the Aged ; after having, in the interval, assisted Napoleon to con 
quer Egypt and Europe Do you know, my dear trend,” resumed 
Derville, 


cannot possibly respect the world 


after a pause, ** that there are three persons in society who 
the priest, the physieran, and the 
they mourned the death 
and every illusion that charms our existence. How 
I have seen 


lawyer. ‘They are all robed in black, as if 
ol every virtue, 
many things have I learned since I became a lawyer! 
a father’ dive ina garret, without a sous ora trunk, deserted by his 
two daughters, to each of whom he had given forty thousand frances 
avear' I have seen wills burnt! T have seen mothers rob thei 
children, and husbands their wives; while wives have killed thear 
husbands—making them mad or imbecile by the love they inspired 
them with, to hve im peace with a paramour! | cannot describe to 
for [ have witnessed many crimes against which 


In short, all the horrours which ro 


vou all I have seen ; 
the arm of justice is powerless 
mancers have laboured to mvent, fall far short of the naked and 
dreadful truth ' 
As for me, | shall go and live in the country with my wile 


You will be a witness of many things of this kind 
Pans 


makes me il!” 





SELECT TALES, 


TOUCH MY HONOUR TOUCH MY LIFE. 


BY THEODORE HOOK 

His education being completed, Vincent O'Connor, at his own de- 
sire, entered into the army. Oh, for a pen worthy to represent the 
commotion which pervaded the town on the day when, issuing from 
hus uncle's house, our hero promenaded its streets, old and new, m 
full regimentals—the feather im his hat, dancmg at every step, his 
sword dangling formidably at his side, and his person all on fire with 
searlet! “T'was past description! The grocers, haberdashers, and 
mulliners stretched thear Sol over the counter, or peeped out be- 
tween the garlands and isinglass, to have a sight at him as he passed 

“There is one vice, dear Vincent,” said Mrs. O'Connor, at part 
ing, “against which I wish to warn you with my parting voice Let 
nothing ever tempt you to become in any way concerned im a duel 
Remember all that you have heard upon this subject, and be sure to 
keep the rule mviolable. Let no excuse of custom or character or 
station in society be sufficient in your esteem to counterbalance what 
you know to be your duty.” 

The expenence of the following year afforded’s practical commen 
tary on the prudence of Mrs. O'Connor's parting counsel. Vincent 
invited his frend Keating to dine with him at a hotel im the city In 


* Le Pere Goriot 
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the course of the evenn 
warmly manmtamned on both sides 


1} 
it 








ga dispute arose between them, which was 
In the heat of argument words 
eedom of intimate friendship 


exerted so much 


were used by both which, though the t 


mugit have passed them over without notice, ve 
the surprise of some of Vincent's brother officers who we 
| 


‘ 


> prese nt, 


{ looked 





ey laid down their ne Wspapers at the other taiies, 

















‘ tu see what would appen Pereeming tat they had attracted 
t ri mol the room, the disputants lowered their voices, and 
t nt was continued with diuntiuished heat, and in a minor 
) out of ana rion made by Vineent, that an over strict 
serine in a wor tended to clull the atiections, and to ren- 
a i inical As Keating, who was now t ed man, had 
expernenced the myustice of the charge, a d was allected b t in tine 
tegudert pomt, he was more w n diserce nm a 
confute it The disevssion ended, as is usually where tit 
passions are interested, without ether pearty Cha u i Opinion, 
ind the friends separated for the migut, Neating sull ttle hur 





viat had passed, but neither of them thinking muen about it 








(On the following day, to Vincent's great astou went, 
up cordially to salute a brother officer, the latter turne 
passed on as if he did not know hin. Oilended pe 
attmbuted the elreumstanee to some piece of sel it 
same conduet he found was observed toward him by all t 





At length an elderly lieutenant, observing his dejeetio | 
took an opportunity of informing him, atter dinner, that he had been 
“put mto Coventry” for receiving ungentiomanly language the even- 


taking any notiee of 


utlemantly language! Where! said Vineent, with a be 
wildered look 


NVitivot 





* Tn the cotlee-room at Falvey's hotel.” 


\ light broke upon Vineent 
* he exclaimed “Mr. Kea 


* Ts it possible ting Is my most inti- 
mate frend!” 

* Friendship,” replied the officer, coldly, * should not make us 
forget that we are gentlemen.’ 

‘But T eould not feel offended with Mr. Keating, sir, for even 
stronger language than he used. We are old schoolfellows—in tact, 
the sume as brothers i 


* Young gentleman,” said the heutenant, in the same tone, “1 


you consult your frends, they will probably let you know that your 








honour is haw the property of your regiment It may be lint enough 
for me to assure you that nothing is left for it bot a meeting, an 
apology, or reuring from the serviee.” 

\stomshed at what he heard, Vincent retired to his room to en- 
deavour tor a moment to Compose his thonglits to reflection The 
prospect of enduring the publick contempt of lus brother officers, or 


ctiriag trom the serviee im disgrace, was such as he could hardly 
bring bis spirit to conte myplate for an imstant Pride, and the busy 
devil that delights in human strife, whose trade it is to sunder trend- 
sups, and to snap the bonds of love, both added to his agomes by 


magnuilying before his imagination the conse juences of acting right, 


and suggesting the prospect of miseries winch, in all likelihood, 


His diserace, he tho 
hun even mto private life; no ove would know | 


vould follow 


no one would 


would never have arisen 








ded by a tew 


speak to him; his conduet might be formally a 
heads of families and elderly people, but what would be thought of it 
s And here it 
Was that the msincerity of the false professors of virtue, who in open 





by lus female acquaintances and youthful assoc 


speech condema, while by inference and iuendo they encourage and 


applaud transgression, wrought mischicf in the wavermg soul of 
Vineent, for he dreaded more the secret coldness of many a seemimeg 
moralist than the contempt of the most profligate On the other 
hand, the idea of demanding an apology from Keating, the friend of 
his childhood and his youth, for an oftfenee which was neither in- 
tended nor received as such, appeared as absurd as it was odious, 
even though he knew that Keating would not hesitate to make it 
As to the idea of ever meeting him in mortal combat, that was a sup- 
position too monstrous to be entertamed for an mstant 

In the cruel dilemma in which he thus found hunself placed, the 
necessity of some good advice was the tirst thing whieh occurred to 
O'Connor's mind. There were two persons whom he thought of eon- 








sulting —one was a prudent friend, the other Sur Frederick Fitzball, 
a duelling kmght, with whom he had made aeqnaintanee since his 
days of splendour. Unfortunately, he made the wrong choice. Instead 
of turmng otf at the bndge by the eireular quay which led to the se- 
questered abbey, he crossed the river, and went to seek Sur Frede- 
rick at his lodgings 

To Sir Frederick Fitzball did Vineent O'Connor now betake him- 
self im his distress. Finding him at home, he made known his per- 
plexity, and requested his assistance 
* Do you mean my assistance as your friend,” said Sir Frederick, 
or merely as an adviser or counsellor!” 
* As an adviser, Sir Frederick, if | might presume so far." 
* My dear fellow, you know you may command me. | am not 
accustomed indeed to take so remote a part in atlairs of the kind ; 
but TL eonld do more than this to oblige a fmend. Well,” added the 
kmght, pulling out his watch, * Lhave some engagements this even- 
ying, but T shall take care to be on the ground, if you will drop me a 
line before bed-time, tu let me know where it is to be. 1 should re- 
commend the head of the canal, at an early hour, as the place and 
tume least lable to interruption.” 

“On the ground, Su Frederick exclaimed Vincent, 1 
nishment. ‘Surely you do not suppose that T have sent hun a 
challenge ! 


’ 


1 asto- 


* Message, my dear fellow, if you love me. It 1s only on the 
stage, in romances, or in the yury-bex, that people receive challenges 
We talk of a duel, my good fnend, and not of a tournament. What 
was fashion m the days of our ancestors ts vulgarity im our own. But 
to the point. You have yet sent no message * 

“Oh, no 

“Ttall arises,” said Sir Frederick, * out of that unhappy misap- 
prehension of terms. When [ asked if vou desired my assistance as 
vour frend, | meant in the language of honour, what in vulgar phrase 
is termed your second. Well, then, let us hear on what point it ts that 
vou wish for my advice.” 





” 


O'Connor proceeded with great feeling and ingenuousness of mind 
to acquaint Sir Frederick with his opinions on the subject of duel- 
ling, and his early friendship and affections for Keating 

“Sir Frederick,” he said, * let me request you not to suppose 
that T use a common cant in the feelings which I have expressed 
To me, without adverting now to the circumstance, that it is an ac- 
tion formally condemned by the religion I profess, and the laws of 
the land in which I live, it appears a frightful thing that for an injury 
to one’s pride, two men born in the same nation, serving the same 


king, speaking the same tongue, perhaps even bound by friendship /| 


or by blood, should meet like enemies in mortal contest, and wound 


meach other's person the community of whieh both are members 
same footing with that kind of 
My sonl—my 





It is not, it never can be pat on tl 





warfare to which I am engaged by my profession 





to draw mv sword against 4 


"s foes. T 


reason lls me that it is not the same 








fellow-countrvman as avainst inv count voice of coun- 

















, if it do not speak as loudly, speaks as pli taily mv bosom as the 
ee ot ml, 1 the ist t of nature, sa 
carts that tell us of a country guard- 
ed,) H that instinet be violated in any case for honour’s sake, no 
In all Why may not brothers meet a cate the s way 
them fire-side differences All would shudder at thes, vet custom 
tow could make even that look innocent ‘Talk not of custom, the 
Sur Frederick, for we must not be its slaves Let the barbarian who 
sates his hi with the flesh of hus tellow-vw ce) co eu 
will, the slave of custom; but let us, whose minds have been touched 
with baht trom heaven, hold heaven's high word ol 
mah. It ts the property of virtue, as they sav it ro- 
verned not by men but laws It never ean be lawful for me or any 
one to become an arbiter of my own wror ce a he Is Va- 





lue on what Teall my honour, and avenge a wounded pnde by the 





saine eats t are sed to avert ihe 1 iol a whole peopiec, ar 






save empires trom destruction No, Sir Frederick, it is an abom- 
nable crime, such as neituer wit can | late, nor cloqner S¢ 
nor custom justify.” 

* Young man,.”* said Sir Frederick, in a serious tone, “* von have 


spoken to ine witha trankness and honesty that invite my respect, 


ts vour sentiments do wv estecm ] aia proud of vour contidence 


and to show vou that I am s » Twill lav aside my customary modes of 
acting, and advise with you in this matteras your real friend. Perhaps 
you are right in vour argument—vou certainly eso in vour feelings 
I have never meh considered on this subject; vet for the little I 


have, | will confess to vou, it never vet struck me, that to fight for 


our country’s safety, was the same thing as to fight for our own ho- 


nour; or that any torce of custom could chai re the quality of right 
and wroug But that is net the only point which you have to consi- 
der The number of those who vo tot @ ground with a serious con- 
vicuion that they are acting rieht, is verv tew ; yt rhaps no one has 
ever done so dutas long as people love the world, they will eon- 
tinue to pi ase the world ; and reason as soundly as vou Will, you 


must eather do as the world does, or meur the penalty which it mn- 








poses ; obey its dictates, or cease to belong to it 
* Painful alternative '" sar Vincent, sorrowfully ; * disgrace or 
erme ! the loss of mward peace of mind, or outward honour—of 


moral innocence, or of all respectalnlitv om lite! Paimitul, painful 


alternative 
“Tn your case,” said the kn git, ooo | do not see that it has come to 


that alternative vet. My real advice to you, is to ask an apology from 





Keating, which he will not hesitate, Is ppose, to give vou; vou will 
thus be reheved from your dilemma, without the necessity of doing 


I 
Vineent shook his head 
* You advise me kindly, Sir Fredendk,” he said ; “but that, to 


violence to your own principle 


say the icast, would be but a techle part to take, where the qe stion 


calls for oj 





declaration between nyht and wrong - 

+] donot see that 1 does,” replied the knight, “ we are not obliged 

at all times to declare our principles, where there appears no good to 

be etleeted by 
‘This reasonmg did not altogether satisfy \ 


further discourse they s« 


neent, and after some 
parated ; Sur Frederick to keep his appowit- 
ment, and Vineent returnmg to his barrack, in order to meditate on 
his condition. While the door vet stood open, a voice of a true m- 
litary bass was heard below, inquirmg of the servant “if his mawstar 
wasathome."’ Beimg answered in the atlirmative, he bade the latter go 
up stairs, and say that * Majour Hightlyer’ wished to speak with him 

The major entered, a tall, large tigure, ina blue undress frock- 
coat, buttoned up to the chin, with a silk handkerehiet putting from 
the breast He greeted Vineent with a dignitied nod, and said in a 
wud tone, as he drew off one of his well-whited regimental cloves, 

* As | was the medium, Master O'Connor, through which your bro- 
ther officers were made acquaimted with thes disagreeable athaur, I have 
taken the hberty of calling on you about it.” 

Vincent bowed, and placed a chair, m which the major took his 
. after carefully parting the skirts of his frock, passing a finger 


Hack stock in which his neck 





sea 


} 





round to ease the pressure of the lotty 





was nuprisoned, and ke rsurely undome a button or two ot his coat, 

where it pressed upon the throat 
* Although I felt myself called upon,” said he, * to let our bro- 
ther officers know what had oecurred, vet, as vou are new to the ser- 
vice, and have not vet had time to make friends m the regiment, I 
} | Your 


would gladly do all in my power to avert its consequences 
condnet, though so peculiar, does not, | am certam, proceed from any 





deticieney of gentlemanly spirit, for | think [ possess some degree of 
penetration on that point. | am rather melmed to suppose it arses 
from a—inerxpercnce—a—want of acquaintance with a certain puuc- 


i, however, is as necessary to an officer as the knowledge 





tio, whie 
ot the sword exercise 

Vincent politely returned thanks to the major for the mterest he 
expressed tm his affairs, but at the same time said that he had deter- 


mined not to send a message 

* Tt would be unbecoming in me, Mayor Highflver,” he said, “ as 
your infermour, both m vears and rank, to mdulye m anv remarks on 
in reporting the 
| attri- 


bute it to some regimental etiquette, which | do not understand. My 


the course which you have thought proper to take 
conversation which took place between mv trend and me 


education, however, has given me a horrour of such encounters as 
vou allude to, and teaches me that no earthly tribunal can justify an 
action which is forbidden by nature, and by God, by the laws of my 
country, and my religion.” 

* As to the law of the land,”’ said the major, ** it is merely nomi- 
nal. ‘The practice of the courts and custom supersede it, as law it- 
self often supersedes equity. And we know what is the practice of 
the courts in the case of duelling.” 

* That often is the case im human law,” said Vincent; * but the 
divine is unmutable. ‘The law of God alone ts never a dead letter.” 

*T admire vour principle,” said the mayor, * but I fear you are 
little aware of what it will cost you to support it. You are young, 
without interest, with a character yet unmade ; and I tell vou can- 
didly, that the course vou are taking will be a death-blow to vour 
hopes in life. This custom, good or tl, has been too mighty for the 
throne, the pulpit, and the bench ; and do you image for an instant 
that you can stand against 11!) You may, as the Hindoo enthusiast 
opposes himself to the car of Jaggernaut, but only to be crushed be- 
neath its wheels. The gigantick idol wil roll on unshaken on its 


gory track, to be adored by prostrate nations as before, and you will . 






































he left mangled, trampled, and forgotten in the rear not 
voung man,”’ coutinned the mayor, forge iw for the moment ms tia- 
intual part, and syne aking with a natural earnes ss of manner; ** 
all wio vield to this custom are 1 
von advance against it. Al! feel th uk 
or tee ninterest On anv suinect m 
the world from which they seek thew to nes ( sorld will 
vavs have laws and customs of its own, a] ih those ft eithe 
t chor state iv ot the re aea ¢ ¢ tpovsand 
< ‘ i F ovances to w ( sills et voursell by per- 
evermg in this ‘ ion; vou ot vet co even a specin t 
what von must endure wother ot@eers will ‘ nt « 
forcing von to quit the reg t A thousand indese e modes 
of stinging annovanece will rut ore ay ‘ record. 
’ to your own pring es, Vou mist pot o t ind > 
se pring ts procul vyo respect, they will angmen? the viru- 
lence of many. And what is only moderately pe the mcss- 
roo von will find over-acted in the erty. when von go abroad 
‘I wre, When the news of tis atha ucts wind, Vid ie’ Of 
ed Without micasure Fellows who would t care er othe 
ei ns ‘es, tO se anv treecou Vil cndeay toe i i- 





tous name for valour, by misulting one whom th 











vinitv; bv atlectiag a mock respect, which the will eak wih 
sudden laughter as you syp« siuspering loud t 8, *¢ t r 
evervbody to hear, « - s they ve e stree 

* Thes i said \ ect, ‘I st re} « mice ‘ 
afford no reason why I should abandon tixed Ke cs 

Mayor Highilver smiled. ** All this.” he said, * 1 surmised beforg 
I entered your apartment. an | lL otmect OL my coming Was 
to suggest to vou a modc,. bv which, wilheut auv injury to voursei 
or to your fnend, you might extricate yvourse;l from this disagrecabic 
affair, From what [ could perceive, this gentleman is an mtimate 


acquaintances He can have no ofection to make vou an apology if 


vou choose to ask one 


Having thrown out this hunt, the mayor 
his gloves, again assumed his military port and 
wished * Mistar” O'Connor a good morning. and departe 

Not wishing to renew the mortitications of the preceeding evening, 
Vineent dined that day in his own apartme 


On returning to his barrack, he found that there had been no lack 


of entertamment at the mess in his absence Durn o auiner a Mr 


Welib wn, who, though holding only an ens ns commission, was 
heir to a high family. and large estate in England, happened to sit 






tieman Wao li not ailwavs the best 


dthat Mr. Wellborn. owing 


his hand, had 


! 
. , } 
opposite Captam Radish, a g 


command of his temper. [t appeare partly 
to the loss of a finger from the bursting of a pistol 
got what scemed a vulgar hatit of holding the blade of his knite, as 
well as the handle, and this failin hampeniug to catch the eve ol 
Captain Radish, annoved him so iuc h that he eal 
tient tone to a servant to “bring Mr. Wellborn a knife that 
a handle to it.” This gave mse to some half-s ] 


essed 








among the oificers, and it was now confidently expected 
Wel born would ** call out « captain about it Thev were not 
disappointed in their expectations. On the next day the captain and 





and ensign met in a field outside the 1, where, after exchangu 


ach, witha gallantry which everybody ay 





interfered, and the affair **termimated amicably 


The eclat of this affair, and its happy termination, were of dan 


gerous consequence to Vincent For three davs after, he heard « 
nothing but the handsome conduct of the combatants ; their ge t 
manly demeanour at the ground, and the coolness with which eac 


received the other's fire, were themes of general adimuratio Now 
too, for the first time, Vincent had an opportunity of estimating tae 
extent to which hypocrisy prevails in the world, a1 





how seldom the 





heart is fellow to the manners. He heard this meetmg made the 
theme of conversation and applause, even among those who jire 


fessed to condemn the world and its notions on this, as well as « 


suljeets. The half-faeed fellowstup of these luke-warm be Ss. Was 


worse than the direetest oy position 


* What!” he exclaimed in his own mind, as he returned to his 


apartme nim the evening, “Is virtue then a dream, and re fon ¢ 
ps9 


a conventional form 
Depressed in mind, and reading ridicule in every eve, or faneving 





it where it did not exist, he be van tol he miserv with which he 


had been threatened. There ts something ving to human pride 








inthe open resistance to wrong, and if is comparatively Casv to ov 


Virtuous at the first onset, when the very oOppos hich one meets 


But lonely and ne ale 
he outward stor 


ke aves 





sted fidelity is 





Is a stimulus to perseveranes 





the ditfieult virtue. It isin those ments Ww 





t the enemy retires, tine ‘ 


ike a blockaded fort, to maintain its lova 


ot Opposition ceases, when 





in solitude am peace, 
nences The want of perseverance 
According! 


when his trend Su 





that the trial of sincerity cor 1 
was the great and fatal defect im Vineent’s character 
he was prepare d to otter but a feeble opposition, 
Frederick called on him the next mo iw to learn what change his 
sentiments had undergone After long persuasion, Vincent yielded 


an overwrought and ex 





it last to the conviction that he was ac ting 
ced the following letter m the hands of h:s 





part, 
adviser 


“My pear str—In ovr last conversation vou may recollect having nse 
certain expressions inculpating my since of Which I tee! it necessary t 
demand an explanation. My frend. Sir Fredernck Fitzba 
I have reposed my hononr, will inform vou of the particulars, and receive 
any commands with which you may be pleased to favour, Yours tray, 

INCENT O'CONNOR 





n Whose hates 


The letter was sealed, directed, and Sir Frederick left Vincent to 
his meditations. 

*T have taken the false step 
ment on the floor, with his forehead pressed by lus hand ; * ther 


said the latter, as he stood a mo 





was an Oflicious eagerness in that man’s mai 





ner as he departe d that 


alarms me now l have taken the talse ste pp 

By the industry of Sir Frederick, our hero's letter was placed 
Keating's hands early m the afternoon of the day on which it was 
written 

** Vincent O'Connor!” exclaimed Keating, in surprise, as he re 
cogmsed the hand-writing and droke the seal. The mereasing aston 
ishment with which he read the contents can hardly be conceived. 
except by those who have been affectionate friends, and met the like 
requital from the individuals they loved and served. Keating, as has 
been already remarked, was keenly hurt at the time by Vincent's ob- 
servations in the course of the argument, which applied so directly, 
vet so uptruly, to the character of his wite He had, however, long 
sinee forgiven and forgotten all, and it was with a mixture of the 
strongest indignation and surprise that he looked upon this letter 
“What! thought he, so he is then, it seems, the wounded party! Is 
it possible that Vincent O*Connor can be the wiiter of this’ At 
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first it seemed to him a thing not to be conceived, although the hand- “| thank vou, Vincent, good fret 
writing was evidence sufficient to convinee him What he wished him to tell, Vincent never heard, for he sunk 
Can you tell me, Sur Fredenck.” he said, after a long pause, down at the instant, and Sir Frederick dragged Vincent away, saving 


“ whether my friend, O'Connor, was sober when he wrote this letter!" he would ouly do miscinet j 








to himself and the wounded man, who 
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TO A YOUNG FRIEND WHO SAID “I WILL NEVER CHANGE.” 


Do I not know thee? Like the summer bird 

That drooping pines, when cheerless autumn low’rs, 
For the green woods by balmy zephyrs stirr'd, 

The laughing waters and bright tinted flowers, 
Then with delight expands his wearied wing, 
To other climes to meet the rosy spring ; 


So thou awhile may’st sorrow for those eyes, 
That ne’er met thine without a welcome beam ; 
For the warm hearts e’en thou hadst learned to prize, 
Yet soon, too soon the past will be a dream ; 
And other eyes and other smiles will bring, 
A charm to lure from grief its venom’d sting. 


I blame thee not, why should I? all things change. 
I look into the depths of my own heart, 
And there behold the ruins sad and strange, 
Of many a joy that came but to depart ; 
The severed links of love and friendship’s chain, 
No human hand can reunite again! 


We rear affection’s altar, and the soul 
Bows in fond worship to its kindred clay ; 
Like a deep river scorning all control, 
Bearing destruction in its reckless sway : 
So human passion triumphs in its might, 
Dooming the stricken heart to wo and blight ! 


Death! change! what youthful bosom gives a thought, 
That these will o’er its visions cast a pall, 

Yet with unerring skill his aim is fraught, 
And brightest blossoms are the first to fall ; 

And Time, the conqueror, severs every tie, 

Leaving the heart but the sad wish—to die ! 


But go in peace! why should I to thine ear 
Murmur the dirge-notes of a troubled breast ; 
Too young, too happy art thou now for fear ; 
Yet on thy brow the mortal seal is prest ; 
And I perchance with more than sibyl’s spell, 
Have read thy future—dear one, fare thee well ! E. 8.8 





SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 


PASSAGES IN REAL LIFE, 


Resumed from Number Nine. 


Tur golden beams of the summer's sun were fast dispelling the 
misty vapours which hung in sullen gloominess around the brow of 
Old Cro’-Nest! The pine-clad mountains covered with glorious re- 
miniscences of olden times, shone forth in subdued splendour, and 
even the gray rocks looked lovely ; as nature's works should look on 
a bright and sunny morning. Fort Putnam, whose crumbling walls 
and damp cells relate in mute silence more tales of daring and des- 


pair than we of peaceful minds can dream, looked gaily down upon 


the grassy plam which rolls away from its base. The magnificent bo- 
som of the Hudson, with here and there a snow-white sail floating in 
natural be@uty over the calm, surface of the waters, seemed to have 
been placed, as it were, for the gratification and convenience of sinful 
man. Everthing looked heavenly beautiful. Every person should 
have felt charmingly. Such a morning! Such a view! 
a—but let us begin on a new strain. 

Had you been, worthy descendant of Adam, where your presence 
might have been desirable on the above morning, that is, had you 
heen seated or standing on the portico, north side of the hotel of mine 
host Cozzens; which hotel, as every one knows, stands ona very ex- 
posed point ; the observed of all observers, you might have seen, 
tirst, Mrs. Snooks seated in a chair in a north-westerly direction, 
Miss Snooks, Miss Schoonhoven, Miss Dusenberry—all seated ona 
sofa (made of wood and rattan) a degree removed toward the west. 
In chairs, and very nearly opposite the ladies, were the gentlemen of 


Such a— 


the party. Chief among them all you would have recognised Mr. | 


C. Frederick Fitznoodle. There they were, gazing upon the most 
charming view ever spread before the most ardent lover of nature's 
handiwork. ‘There were other visitors, yes, many others besides 
themselves, but they were the real nolt mé tangeris—the exclusives 
—the Simon Pures—the too-good-for-anybody's society-people. We 
certainly do wish from our innermost souls that you could have seen 
them. By the by, it is astonishing, and no less scandalous than won- 
derful, how people do take extraordinary airs unto themselves, how 
they look at other people sideways, as if to say, “who are you!” 
how they simper and look remarkably funny when anybody excepting 
our party happens to do something which our party would choose to 
do of all things in the world. If a young lady sits at the piano and 
sings, be it with the voice ofa siren or even as well as they themselves, 
it is really amusing to observe them. A countryman would look with 
all his eyes at such a novel sight; and even those who have seen 
somewhat of life, might feel at a loss to reconcile such conduct with 
the “ laws of etiquette,” or ‘ Lord Chesterfield’s advice to young peo- 
ple.” To return. 

Mrs. Snooks had * her work,” and the young ladies had * their 
work,” and Mr. Fitznoodle had * his work,” and a very busy time 
they were to have, to be sure. 


Tam very glad we came here, ma,” said Miss Snooks. ‘I do 


think this is the most delightful spot on earth! Such scenery, such a 
charming house, such a tout ensemble I never expect to meet again!” 





|| Be it remembered, that we have before mentioned the natural mo- 
\ desty and amiableness of Miss Snooks’s character. Be not surprised 
| that she should think thus of West Point. 

| ‘Well, Miss Bella, I don’t know,” remarked Mr. Fitznoodle, in 
| @ sort of dubious tone, as if to say I disagree with you; “I don’t 
| know, but it really appeareth to me that the theinick beauty of the 
Rhine, or the clathick thsweetness of Italia, ith far beyond anything 
we meet with on this thide the waterth. It is pretty, I confeth, but 
as for the tout enthemble, 1 thee no thort of beauty in it. Taking in- 
dividually and theperately—by themselveth—alone, thome of theth 
—— may be thweel, but the tout enthemble is dethidedly in bad 
tathte.”’ 

After this very judicious remark, Mr. Fitznoodle threw his body 
back in a very languishing style, coursed the fingers of his sinister 
hand through his flowing ringlets, and looked! Ye shades of By- 
ron and Brummel, how did he look! He thought his appearance 
unequalled, unsurpassed, unapproached ; and so it may have been, 
for to use the expressive, yet homely words of another, “his was a 
suffocating look !” 

‘Really, Mr. Fitznoodle,” replied Bella, “I do not precisely un- 
derstand what you mean by bad taste, for, unless I am quite de- 
ceived, I—” 

Here Miss Bella saw a peculiar eye situated beneath the brow of 
her mother, which seemed to say, ‘you have said enough, don’t con- 
tradict our Sir Oracle ;’’ so she bore away into a much smoother sea 
than she had intended. 

‘*T agree with you, Frederick.” 

Mrs. Snooks always called him so, because she saw in perspective 
| a perfect right so to designate this young gentleman. 

“J agree with you, Frederick, because I do not think this place 
I, myself, have seen prettier places in my 


| 
| 


so pretty, by no means. 


Now, although Bella had no distinct recollection of her grandpa or 
of his place, the old gentleman having left for another world before his 
grand-daughter came to light, and never having been possessed of a 
remarkable place, she felt constrained from several motives to evade 
the pointed truth, so she replied— 

‘Oh, yes, mother, you mean grandpa Snooks’s place on the Pas- 
| samaquoddy ; oh, yes, that is a charming spot indeed.” 

Mrs. Snooks did not mean any such individual or place, for her 





Jane Dollington before she exchanged it for the more euphonious 
cognomen of Snooks. However, so long as the place was in the 
| family, it was the same to her, because thereby small molecules of 

matter, called dust, were thrown into the eyes of her auditors. Apro- 
pos of places and families: itis astonishing how some people do con- 
nect these trifling matters into donkeys, which they bestride and ex- 
ercise at all times and in all places, and under every variety of cir- 
cumstances. ‘ My family,” ‘‘ my father’s family,” ‘“ my mother’s 
family,” are the most jaded beasts in the universe. Every fault is 
cancelled by an appeal to one’s family. Every personal objection is 
outweighed by the wealth or the place of one’s progenitors. He is 
a gentleman who is so by nature, and nature, like murder, will show 
itself. She is a lady who acts in a lady-like manner at all times, and 
ceases to be so when in any particular she departs from the path of 
decorous propriety. 


** Ah! wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us, 
*Twad frae mony a blunder free us, 


native state. My father’s place is prettier than this ; Bella knows it is.” || 


father’s name was Dollington, and her own must have been Mary || 








“Come, Carry,” said an elderly lady, ‘do favour us with some 
little air—‘ Una voce poco fa,’ or ‘ Ah, don’t mingle’—come, do.” 
This lady of course, like all who know they can sing well, replied— 
‘“‘T am not in voice—I never can sing after dinner.” And ina 
subdued voice, “‘ you know, aunt, I can’t sing before strangers.” 
“ With this one vice all songsters are p "d: 
Sing they can never at a friend’s request, 


Yet chant it forth unasked, frem morn till night— 
This vice some ladies carry to its height.” 





Astonishing to relate, this same young lady did sing one of the 
most exquisite of the Italian airs, and in a way which delighted all 
who heard it, save and except Mr. C. Frederick Fitznoodle and Mrs. 
Snooks, through sympathy. He did look very funny. Why he looked 
funny, he himself could only imagine. Perhaps he thought she did 
not sing with the voice and manner of Malibran, whose dulcet notes 
he declared he had heard repeatedly in Italia’s sunny clime. Miss 
Arabella Sophronia Snooks was prevailed on to sing ; and, to confess 
the truth, she sang tolerably well. Mr. Fitznoodle was charmed ; 
he expressed himself loudly to that effect, and the way he looked at 
Mrs. Snooks was peculiar, as if to say, “«’Pon honour, madam, your 
daughter does sing well; but the sound of her gold coin jingles more 
in unison with my feelings.” Mrs. Snooks, good woman, was 
charmed, and thought she admired Mr. Fitznoodle more and more 
as the fleeting hours stole away. If she could only prevail upon Mr. 
Snooks to favour his addresses to Arabella, she thought she should 
be the happiest of women. 

The hour for the dance arrived. Our party found itself in a plain 
room, in which those of easily-contented dispositions could enjoy an 
hour as well as in a gorgeous palace. The young ladies danced, and 
we may say they did enjoy their hour without doing injustice to their 
manners or education. As for Mr. Fitznoodle, we wish you could 
have been there to see him. He was around and about, above and 
| among the company, asking this one to dance and that one to waltz. 
| He thought he could waltz. But oh! what a sad errour was this, 
ye tender damsels, who whirled under his guidance through the giddy 
| mazes of the vertigo dance! He seemed to pay a most astonishing 
| inattention to the musick, and manifested withal an uncontrollable 
| desire to trample upon the toes of his partner, and of all others in the 
| magick circle. Nevertheless Mrs. Snooks was delighted. She de- 
| clared he walzed most admirably, and moreover, she was inclined 
; more and more to the opinion that he was the most accomplished 
| gentleman in the room! Now this opinion expressed in a publick 
| way, would have wrung plaudits from an amused assembly. There 

was Mr. Fitznoodle whirling around the circle out of all time and 
tune, and the circle making useless efforts to control its willing mirth. 
| * Who is that’? whispered one. ‘He is trying to waltz,” said 
janother. And Mr. Fitznoodle himself requested the musicians to 
play in more rapid measure, as if forsooth this would aid his unsteady 
ideas. Alas! for poor human nature, Mr. Fitznoodle could not waltz, 
despite his European tour. The dance is over. The encampment 
is clothed in silence and in darkness. The ladies have retired to 
| their chambers, and two individuals are promenading the north piazza 
'of mine host. These are Mr. C. Frederick Fitznoodle and Monsieur 
La Papillotte. No light is near, save that which dimly shines through 
| the lattice of the back parlour. Ona chair in a retired corner is one 
who unwillingly hears the conversation of the two promenaders. 
| They talked of everything in general, and at length they came to 
| particularities. 











And foolish notion.” 

The dinner-bell (at ail times a welcome sound, and doubly so at 
| this place) summons our party to a feast of delicacies and a flow of 
generous wines. People while away too many hours of a short life | 
at the dinner-table. Reflect how unprofitably must pass the day | 
‘when four or five hours are spent in dining, and quite as many more | 
in sleeping away its deadening effects. Fashion dictates this plea- 
sant sin, and what is fashionable is proper, if not right. At dinner 
(Wednesday) a card of invitation to a dancing-party was passed | 
around to the * visitors at the hotel.” This dancing-party was very | 
simply arranged for the amusement of the cadets, who, very naturally, 
love to see Mars, Venus and Terpsichore hand in hand. Many of | 
the young ladies were delighted at the idea, and determined to make | 
preparations for the dance 

“Ah! what have you there, Miss Snooks 
observing the lady reading the card. 
his hand 

“Oh! let uth go by all meanth ; thethe pitits dances are quite ex- 
thilerating. Muth Bella you will go, and you Mith Duthenberry, and 
you Mith Schoonhoven. Oh! yeth, let uth all go. I athure you we 
shall be vathtly pleathed. By the by, ladieth, I went this morn- 
ing to vithit the laboratory, I believe that ith the name, and it ith a 
very interethting sight. The cadeth manufacture all kindth of py- 
rotechnical workth, the thame as our mechanicks, and I dare thay 
much better.” 

Here he certainly did look awfully sarcastick, as if to convey the 
half-intended idea that it was not proper employment for a gentle- 
man, this manufacturing cartridges, fire-balls, and all kinds of projec- 
tiles and fire-works used in war. Mrs. Snooks laughed—she did as 
if to say I agree with you, T understand you. But the young ladies 
had a different opinion of these matters. They had also been to 
the laboratory, and had been very politely received by these manu- 
facturing gentlemen. They had an idea that a gentleman could do 
anything and everything which his duty required. 


said Mr. Fitznoodle, 


She replied by placing it in || 


“It is not possible, Frederick, you do not love her! you love only 
| her money! this is the bright reward of all your civilities, eh?” 

“Why, Monsieur La Papillotte, you know how I am situated ; 

you know to what extent I am involved, and how I am pressed to 
| keep up appearances before the world and this old woman ; and if I 
,do not marry the daughter, there is no hope left for me. I know 
| her father is a ship-chandler—does not move among the ton—and is 
| withal a vulgar specimen of humanity : but what does this signify, 
| he has an immense fortune, and Bella will have it all.” 

* May I presume to ask if you mean Mr. Snooks ?”” 

Mr. Fitznoodle stood aghast, for he had spoken divested of his as- 
sumed lisp, and had been overheard by old Snooks, the ship-chandler 
| He took passage for town in the boat at two of the clock post me- 
| ridian, and left Mrs. Snooks to find another accomplished young 
| gentleman which might wear his collar a /a Byron, his hair @ la 
| Greeque, his tongue a U'impudence, and his tout ensemble in any man- 
| ner to suit **the form and pressure of the time.” w 





ASTORIAN REMINISCENCES. 





THE CAROUSALS OF COUNT BARANOFF. 


| “* The place at that time was the residence of Count Baranoff, a rough, 

| rugged, hospitable, hard-drinking old Russian. Mr. Hunt found this hyper- 

| borean veteran ensconced in a fort which crested the whole of a high rocky 
promontory. It mounted one hundred guns,” etc. * * “Here the old 
governour lorded it over a corps of sixty Russians, besides an indefinite num- 

| ber of Indian hunters. * * Over the coasting captains the governour ex- 
erted some sort of sway—it was the tyranny of the table. They were obliged 
tojoin him in his ‘ prosnicks,’ or carousals, and drink potations pottle deep. 
. ile is continually,’ says Mr. Hunt, * giving entertainments by way of parade 
—and if you do not drink raw rum and boiling punch, as strong as sulphur, 
he will insult you as soon as he gets drunk, which is very shortly after sit- 
ting down to table !’ "—( Astoria, vol. 11. chap. 27.) 


THERE are some incidents in our lives which seem to elude the ebb 
of time, and, in spite of the whirlpool of more interesting events 
|which sweep around our memory, remain fresh and unimpaired 


/Such are the recollections of my first prosnick, or drinking-feast, 





It was arranged that ‘ the party” should be of the party, and when 
dinner was over many of the guests adjourned to the parlours. Our 
party found themselves in the room with many others, and one young 
lady who had left the dinner-table before them, was seated at the 
piano 








| with Count Baronoff, governour of the Russian possessions on the 
' 


|| northwest coast of America; and, as illustrative of life in gone-by 


| days, may serve to fill a column in the New-York Mirror. 
In the beginning of April, 1814, the few Americans belonging to 
| Mr. Astor's company, left Columbia River, in the brig Pedler, bound 
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for the Russian settlements on the north-west coast ; the majority of 
the party set out on the same day on their journey across the conti- 
nent, through the posts of the North-west Company, and under their 
protection—thus deserting interests which had been cherished by 
treasure and blood. Our brig was manned by the crew of the ship 
Lark, wrecked on her passage to Columbia River, near the Sand- 
wich Islands. Her captain was our sailing-master; and Mr. 

our captain. H. and myself were the recruits embarked at Columbia 
River. After being detained several days for a leading wind over 
the bar, we got safely to sea. The staggering breeze which drove 
us rapidly on our way, soon dissipated the moody thoughts this irk- 
some delay and change of habit had engendered. With the usual 
proportion of snow-storms, squalls and gales, for which this naviga- 
tion is distinguished, we arrived at Norfolk Sound, in the first days 
of May, and rounding the little island in front of the fort, saluted 
Count Baranoff with nine guns. 

Of this roystering old Muscovite Mr. had some knowledge. 
Two years previously, he had visited and sold him the Beaver’s cargo. 
Certain of his characteristicks did not find grace in Mr. *s eyes. 
The predominant one of getting royally drunk, and insisting on his 
guests being equally so, before business could be commenced, was, 
at any rate, no feather in his cap. Whether in self-defence the old 
gentleman found it necessary to do so, or whether it was from pure 
love of the cretur, is not for me to say. He may have found the 
Boston captains, as others have, too many for him when they were 
sober—and the punch, (by which name he dignified his mixture of 
three-fourths burning arrack and the remainder Yankee rum,)tend to 
obfuscate their cuteness, and keep his own in its native brightness. 
Let this be as it may, the law was positive. Besides these deep- 
drinking habits, there were other attributes of character, not remark- 
able for amiableness, inasmuch as he was a hard-headed, perverse, 
and absolute old gentleman. When anything had gone wrong with 
him, during the last forty years, he had thwacked and belaboured his 
lieutenant-governour, captains and subalterns ; and happy were they 
if the banging was the only consequence—for, if obliged to pent up his 
humours, and bide his time, the results were more serious. He had 
an innate prejudice against a cold-water man, while his heart warmed 
toward a free-drinking, careless wight, who would enter into his pros- 
nicks with gusto. His long exercise of absolute despotism had not 
totally eradicated every trait of gentlemanly feeling—those were oc- 
casionally exhibited, but they were few and far between 

Mr. paid the usual complimentary visit, soon after we an- 
chored—told of the disastrous winding up of the Pacifick Fur Com- 
pany, and the consequent dissipation of the embryo plans of furnish- 
ing him exclusively kis supplies—all which the old gentleman took 
very coolly, but entered with more interest on the matter of a pros- 
nick he proposed giving next day to Mr. and the young Indians 
he had on board. With whatever disagreeable anticipations Mr. 
, who was a gentleman, with gentlemanly habits, might have 
looked forward to this jollification, they were not participated in by 
H. and myself. Our residence in the Indian country had not made 
us remarkably delicate in the choice of our edibles; and, for the 
drinking part, in the presumption of our years, we thought with Sam 
Patch, that some folks could do some things as well as some other 
folks. 

The following day, rigged in our best, we landed in the little cove 
formed by the jutting precipice, on the summit of which were the 
governour’s quarters. The Kodiak village of one or two hundred In- 
dians, open on one side to the water and palisadoed on the other 
three, with here and there a bastion, lay straggling around. Along 
the base of the precipice, tending inward from the shore, and where 
the descent was more gradual, ran one line of these palisades, through 
which a gate opened to a flight of broad steps, and up to a platform, 
where were mounted some three or four brass guns, and sentries 
posted. Rising from the far end of this platform was a much longer 
flight of steps leading to the area above, and crowned by the govern- 
This area was inclosed by a second row of palisides, 

















our’s domicil. 
and covered by cheavaux-de-fnse. Guns, large and small, were ready 
here to pour out destruction to any who approached with hostile in- 
tent this sanctum sanctorum. The inperial banner, emblem of do- 
minion in so many fair realms of Europe and Asia, fluttered here, 
too, in the noon-day breeze—and, floating high above meaner things, 
spread its protecting shadow over this rugge d American mount. 
Here, also, elevated in the air, look-out boxes, with each its watchful 
sentinel, peered over the surrounding country, and wo betide the 
unlucky wight who failed to give notice of any moving object. 

Not the solitary canoe, with silent paddle, could steal over the se- 
claded bay—not the subtle Indian, with stealthy pace, could wind 
around the precincts, his ghostlike way, unknown to the governour 
Perched here in his evrie—without a cabinet to discuss measures— 
without a congress to vex him—without a nest of waspish newspa- 
pers stinging him here and there—this responsibility-taking old po- 
tentate imbibed with satisfaction his punch, and practised his remedy 
—a stout hickory stick—without let or bar, from any grumbling 
caitiff. 

The inequalities of the mount were filled up with store-houses, 
barracks, etc. On the apex the governour’s house stood alone It 
was raised one story from the entrance—a narrow staircase led up 
to his apartments, consisting of a long room, with partitions at each 
end, dividing off his sleeping-chamber and office, each of which was 
well garnished with military weapons. From the point of entrances 
there was a descending passage leading to a billiard-room, bathing- 
room, kitchen, ete.—a sloping side to the precipice had admitted of 
this construction. 

Punctually as the sun declined from his zenith, we entered the 
principal apartment. The type of royalty was seated on a sofa at the 
upper end of the room—chairs were ranged around, and a dining- 
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| table, invitingly spread out, was not the least interesting object. 
he shook us cordially by the hand, and uttered in the lingua franca 
of the place, Poshweehalti—welcome—he actually looked amiable 
The hale old nobleman at this time numbered about sixty years, and 
was in person of middle stature, with a goodly protuberance in front 
His face, round and full, seamed by years and exposure, gave little 
token of his lion character. His features were common—keen gray 
eyes, which appeared to read those on whom they were bent, and 
partaking of a mixed expression—sometimes glaring with fierceness, 
and sometimes casting a bland regard, were the only redeeming ones 
Long military boots—dark inexpressibles—white vest, with an exu- 
berance of lace ruffle flowing from his bosom—a bottle-green coat, 
of a military cut, from which dangled a medal—and wide ruffles flar- 
ing from the cuffs, completed the outer man. 
The table was soon covered by several good-looking dishes, the 
steain of which was potent. Grasping his badge of authority, the 
stout cane, the governour advanced and begged us to be seated. The 
Lieutenant-Governour, Lashinski, by name, and one or two other 
_ dignitaries, were our attendants. The dinner was composed of va- 
rious dishes of fish and wild-fowl, cooked in divers ways, in the shape 
of stews, ragouts and pies—the sauce piquant, of which, was good 
train oil. This being the first Christian dinner we had seen for many 
years, met due honour from H. and myself; plateful after plateful of 
all, and each, disappeared with celerity. The old gentleman was 
pleased with the vigour of our attack, and in the fulness of his heart, 
Wine, rum and arrack were 
Whatever the governour 


more than once uttered his satisfaction. 
the dilutents of this Hyperborean repast. 
drank, we drank ; not from any slavish desire of pleasing him, but 
from the supposition that he knew what was best 

As we warmed with the feast, H.'s amusement and mine was to 
get the lieutenant-governour in a scrape, for it actually did our hearts 
good to see the second in command caned. We thought of McD, 
our second at Columbia River, as typified in his person. We there- 
fore alternately shouted ** Lashinski,” pointing to our empty glasses ; 
and as we were on opposite ends of the table, he had to leave his seat 
to wait upon us, while each time he passed the old bear, he got a 
whack for his want of attention; and befure we had done, the per- 
spiration rolled from his head to his feet 

Everything has an end, and so has a good dinner 
now proposed to drink our punch, a signal for a regular set-to in the 
billard-room—we adjourned thither. A big urn, filled, not with piping- 
A tumbler or 


The governour 


hot water, but with pipmg-hot punch, was introduced 
two of it told us we were gone men, if it could not find some other 
passage than down our thorax. There was no frill on our leather 
shirts, and we preferred scalding the out rather than the inside 

We commenced playing at pool, each man depositing im a pocket 
of the table a silver dollar as his stake. The players were the 
governour, his nephew, Lashinski, one or two other dignitaries, H 
and myself. It so happened that in the first game the contest for 
the money lay between the governour and me, and a favourable 
chance presenting itself, notwithstanding numerous shakes of the 
head, and other signs of disapprobation from the jackals, I struck the 
old lion in the pocket, and so pocketed the dollars. He made me a 
low bow, with all the politeness of a gentleman of the old school, 
though looking, in spite of his efforts, like a chafed bulldog 

After a long pull at the punch, and a confounded hot bath, we re- 
turned to our game, and to my no small! advantage, the governour 
We thus continued punching it and pooling 
When we reached 


made me his partner. 
it, until some of us could no longer hit a ball 
thishappy state, old Blowhard doffed coat and boots, and made ready 
for a dance. Large as he was, he cut a queer figure; however, 
he led the van in a legitimate gallopade, around and around the bil- 
hard-table, kicking up his heels, and frolicking like an old cart-horse ; 
we all followed in his wake, whooping, hallooing, shouting and cutting 
Many were the intervals we were obliged to 
The old one was a good one to go, but be- 
came blown at last. He pulled up, and at his invitation, H. and 
myself seated ourselves by him. The others kept up the pace; and 
ever and anon, when there was any inclination to go at ease, or want 
of vigour in the whoop, whack came the remedy. 


all sorts of capers. 
stop and drink punch. 


The count, in the meantime, was undergoing a process which soon 
qualified him for a prolongation of the revels. Evaporation was going 
on rapidly with him ; wine, ram and punch rolled in streams from his 
pores, and in half an hour he seemed as good as new again. The 
punch, in lieu of tumblers, was now filled in pint bowls—the va- 
cuum was shortly supplied, and the old Sponge was quickly soaking 
again. 

Three or four file of soldiers, with muskets and fixed bayonets, 
about this time entered, and stood stiff and mgid on each side of the 
A score of naked Indians, armed each with a knife, and be- 
These seated 


door. 
daubed in various colours, next made their appearance 
themselves in a circle, with the exception of one, who moved slowly 
around within it, chanting in a low, monotonous tone. In the chorus 
he was joined by the whole gang ; his tones gradually became more 
rapid, and the chorus more energetick. At length they were all on 
their feet in motion, and every now and then approached H. and 
myself, flourishing their knives almost withm reach of our eyes, 
and sereeching and howling like so many madmen. We had seen 
better-looking Indians in their own wilds, without the presence of 
armed soldiers, playing with more grace similar wild anticks, and 
could look therefore with unblenching eyes on their mimick warfare 
We, too, could sing the war-song and dance the war-dance, and ex- 
cited by the scene, we unrigged ourselves in atnce. Some jars of 
train oil, and bags of feathers, were ranged on one side of the room 
We emptied one of these gravy-pots over us, and took the same 
liberty with a bag of feathers, and with jack-knife in hand, played 
our parts in the orgies. The old man was pleased ; the inferiour dig- 
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‘nitaries had to follow suit. The punch circulated most rapidly 
Indians and all were roaring drank ; the frantick revels were at their 
height. Seated ona bench, supported by the wall, and flourishing his 
stick, the old governour kept us to our work around and around the 
billiard-table, shouting and bellowing as long as he could make him- 
self audible; his voice at length dwindled to a growl, in which the 
only word to be distinguished was puncham; his eyes twinkled, he 
tottered in his seat, and then fell lumpus on the floor, regularly sewed- 
up—a consummation, though often devoutly wished for, few had the 

Notwithstanding our vapour baths, in 

The 

next morning we found ourselves there, and ascertained that Mr. ——, 


satisfaction of witnessing 
what guise, or how, and when, we got aboard, we know not 


had, with his usual forethought, made an early escape from the toils 
of this hard-drinking old potentate A. 
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BEAUTIES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


THE PAINTER’S REVELATION. 


“T cannot paint it!” exclauned Duncan Weir, as he threw down 
his pencil in despair 

The portrait of a beautiful female rested on his easel 
was turned as if to look into the painter's face, and an expression of 
delicious confidence and love was playing about the half-parted 
mouth. A mass of luxuriant hair, stirred by the position, threw its 
shadow upon a shoulder that but for its transparency you would have 


given to Itys, and the hight from which the face turned away fell on 
She 


The head 


the polished throat with the rch mellowness of a moonbeam 
was a brunette—her hair of glossy black, and tke blood melting 
through the clear brown of her cheek, and sleeping in her lip like co- 
lour in the edge of a rose. The eve was unfinished. He could not 
Her low, expressive forehead, and the light pencil of her 


paint it 
but he 


eyebrows, aud the long, melancholy lashes were all perfect 
had painted the eye a hundred times, and a hundred times he had des- 
troyed it, till, at the close of a long day, as his light failed him, he 
threw down his pencil in despair, and resting his head on his easel, 
gave himself up to the contemplation of the ideal picture of his fancy 

I wish all my readers had painted a portrait, the portrait of the 
face they best love to look on—it would be such a chance to thnill 
There is nothing 
Why—think of it 


To sit for hours gazing into the eves vou dream of! 


them with a description of the painter's feelings 
but the first trmid kiss that has half its delunum 
a moment! 
To be set to steal away the tint of the lip and the glory of the brow 
you worslup! To have beauty come and sit down before you, tll 
its spirit is breathed into your fancy, and you can turn away and paint 
it! To call up, like a rash enchanter, the smile that bewilders you, 
and have power over the expression of a face, that, meet you where 
it will. laps you in Elysium! Make me a painter, Pythagoras ! 

A lover's picture of his mistress, pated as she exists in his fancy, 
would never be recognised. He would make little of features and 
complexion. _No—no—he has not been an idolater for this, He has 
seen her as no one else has seen her, with the lumination of love, 
which, once in her life, makes every woman under heaven an angel 
of light. He knows her heart, too—its gentleness, its fervour ; and 
when she comes up in his imagination it is not her visible form pass- 
ing before his mind's eve, but the apparition of her invisible virtues, 
clothed in the tender recollections of their discovery and develop- 
ment. If he remembers her features at all, it is the changing colour 
of her cheek, or the droop of her curved lashes, or the witchery of the 
smile that welcomed him. And even then he was intoxicated with 
her voice—always a sweet mstrument when the heart plays upon it 
—and his eyes were good for nothing. No—it is no matter what 
she may be to others—she appears to him like a bight and perfect 
being, and he would as soon paint St. Cecilia with a wart as his mis- 
tress with an impertect feature 

Duncan could not satisfy himself 
tire, and he threw by canvass after canvass till his room was like a 
In perfect despair, at last, he sat down and made 


He painted with his heart on 


gallery of angels 
a deliberate copy of her features—the exquisite preture of which we 
have spoken. Stull, the eye haunted him. He felt as of t would re- 
deem all if he could give it the expression with which it looked back 
some of his impassioned declarations. His skill, however, was as 
yet baffled, and it was at the close of the third day of unsucceas- 
ful effort that he relinquished it im despair, and, dropping his head 
upon his easel, abandoned himself to his imagination 

Dunean entered the gallery with Helen leaning on his arm. It 
was thronged with visiters. Groups were collected before the fa- 
vourite pictures, and the low hum of criticism rose confusedly, varied , 
now and then, by the exclamation of some enthusiastick specta- 
In a conspicuous part of the room hang “ The Mute Reply, by 
A crowd had gathered before it, and were gazing 
Expressions of surprise and admiration 


tor 
Duncan Weer’ 
on it with evident pleasure 
broke frequently from the group, and, as they fell on the ear of Dun- 
can, he felt an irresistible impulse to approach and look at his own 
What is like the affection of a painter for the offspring of 


picture 
’ It seemed to him as if he had never before seen it 


his genius 
There it hung like a new picture, and he dwelt upon it with all the 
It was indeed beautiful. There was a be- 


interest of a stranger 
The figure and air 


witching loveliness floating over the features 
had a peculiar grace and freedom; but the eye showed the genius of 
the master. It was a large, lustrous eye, moistened without weeping, 
and lifted up, as if to the face of a lover, with a look of indescribable 
tenderness. The deception was wonderful. It seemed every mo- 
ment as if the moisture would gather into a tear, and roll down her 
cheek. There was a strange freshness in its impression upon Dun- 
can. It seemed to have the very look that had sometimes beamed 
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upon him in the twilight. He turned from it and looked upon Helen 
Her eves met his with the same—the self-same expression of the 


picture. A murmur of pleased recognition stole trom the crowd 





Whose attention was attracted. Dunean broke into tears and 


awoke. He had been dreaming on his easel ! 


' 


** Do you beleve in dreains, Helen said Dunean, as he led her 


into the studio the next day to look at the finished picture 





THE DIARY OF A PILYSICIAN, 


VAGARIES OF IMAGINATION, 


A vourn of sixteen, of a weak!y constitution and delicate nerves, 
but in other respeets quite healthy, quitted his room in the dusk of 
the evening, but suddenly returned, with a face pale as death, and 
looks betraying the greatest terrour, and, ina tremulous voice, told 
a fellow-student who lived in the same room with him, that ke 
should die at nine o’elock in the morning of the day after the next. 
His companion naturally considered this sudden transtormation of 
a cheerful youth into a candidate for the grave, as very extraordi- 
nary: he inquired the cause of this notion, and, as the other declined 
to satisty lis curiosity, he strove, at least, to laugh hime out of it. 
His eflorts, however, were unavailing. All the answer he could ob- 
tain from hus comrade was, that his death was certain and inevitable. 
A munber of well-meaning frends assembled about him and endea- 
voured to wean tim from his idea by lively conversation, jokes, and 
even satirical remarks. He sat among them with a gloomy, thouglit- 
ful look, took no share im their discourse, sighed, and at length grew 
angry when they began to rally tim. Tt was hoped that sleep 
would dispel this melancholy mood; but he never a 
and hus thoughts were engaged all meht with lus approaching di 
Karly next morning LE was sent for. FE found, in fact, the 
nost singular sight in the world—a person im good health making 
all the arrangements for his funeral, taking an aflecting leave of his 
friends, and writing a letter to lis father, to acquaint him with) his 
approaching dissolunon, and to bid hin farewell. LP examined the 
state of his body, and found nothing unusual but the paleness of his 
face, eyes dull and rather inflamed with weeping, coldness of th 
extremities, and a low, contracted pulse—indications of a general 
cramp of the nerves, which was sufficiently manifested in the 
of bis mind, LT endeavoured, therefore, him, by the most 
powerful arguments, of the funlity of lis nonon, and to prove that 
® person whose bodily health was so vood, had ne reason whatever 
to apprehend speedy death: in short, L exerted all my eloquence and 
my professional knowledge, but without making the slightest im- 
pression willingly admitted that I, as a physician, could not 
Wdeath io hua; but this, he contended, was the 

of his ease, that, without any natural cause, 


osed his eyes, 


cease, 





state 


to conyving 


discover any Cause 
peculiar curennistane 


mercly from an unalterable decree of fate, fis death must ensue; 
and, though he conld not expect us to share this convietion, still it 
was equally eertam that it would be verfied by the event of t! 
following day All that TL eould do, therefore, was to tell lin, that, 
Hider Liese crenmestances, Ltnust treat hin as a person laboring 
ha disease, and preseribe medicines accordingly. “Very well,’ 


rep he, “but you will see not only that your medicines will not 
do ime any good, but that they will not operate at all” 
There was no time to be lost, for TP had only twenty-four hours 





left to effeetacure. DP therefore judged it best to employ powerful 
remedies, inorder to release hom from this bondage of his imagina- 
ton. With this view a very strong emetick and cathartick were 


adanstered, and blisters applied to both thizhs. He submitted to 


evervthing, but with the assurance that lis body was already halt 
dead, and the remedies would be of no use. Accordingly, to my 
utter astomshment, LE learned, when LT ealled in the evening, that the 
emenek had taken but littl or ne effeet, and that the blisters had 
net oven turned the skin red. He now triumphed over our mneredu 
lity, and deduced, from this inefficacy of the remedies, the strongest 
eonvietion that he was already lit better than a corpse. To me 
the case beyan to assume a vers I saw how power- 
fully the state of the mind tad atfoeted the body, and what a degree 
of insensibility it had produeed ; and b had just reason to apprehend 
that an dmawination whieh had reduced the body to such extremity, 
was capable of carrying matters to still greater lengths. 

\}i our inquiries as to the cause of his belief had hitherto proved 
abortive. He now disclosed to one of his friends, but in the strictest 
confidence, that the preceding evening, on quitting his room, he lad 
seen a figure im white, which beckoned to hun, and at the same mo- 
ent a voice pronouneed the words The day after to-morrow, at 
nine tin the morning, thou shalt ch and the fate thus predicted 
nothing could enable hum to eseape. He now proceeded to set lis 
house m order, made his will, and gave particular directions for hrs 
funeral, speciftving who were to carry, and who to follow hin to the 
vray Night came on, ard he began to count the hours he had vet 
to live, til the faral nine the next morning, and every tine the clock 
struck, bis anxiety evidently increased. b began to be apprehensiv 
for the result; for L recollected instances, in wiueh the mere unagm- 
ation of death had really produced a fatal result. 1 reeollectes 
also, the feioned execution, when the ermminal. after a solemn tna 
was sentenced to be by led, and when, in expectation of the fatal 
blow, lis neck was t f with a switch, on which he tell lifeless 
to the ground, as though fis head had been really eut off: and this 
ciretumstanee eave me reason to fear that a similar result might at 
tend this ease, and that the stinking of the hour of nine might prove 
as fatal tomy patient, as the blow of the switch on the above-men- 
tioned veeasion. At any rate, the communicated by the 
striking of the clock, aecompamed by the extraordinary excitement 
of the unagination, and the general cramp, which bad determined 
all the blood to the head and the internal parts, nught prodnce a 
most dangerous revolution, spasms, fainting-fits, or haemerrh 
ereven totally overthrow reason, which had already sustained so 
severe an attack. : 

What was then to be done? In my judgment, everything de- 
pended on carrying him, without his being aware of it, beyond the 
fatal moment; and it was tobe hoped that, as his whole delusion 
hinged upoa this pot, he would then feel ashamed of himself and 
be cured of it. T therefore placed my reliance on opm, which, 
moreover, Was quite appropriate to the state of his nerves, and pre- 
seribed twenty drops of laudanum, with two grains of henbane, to 
be taken about midnight. 1 direeted that i as 1 hoped, he over- 
slept the fatal hour, his frends should assemble round his bed, and, 
on his awaking, laugh heartily at his silly notion, that, instead of 
being allowed to dwell upon the gloomy idea, he might be rendered 
thoroughly sensible of its absur My iastructions were pune- 
tually obeyed: soon after he had taken the opiate, he fell inte a pro- 
found sleep, from which he did not awake till about eleven o'clock 
the nextday. “What houris it?’ was the first question, on opening 
his eyes; and when he heard how long he had overslept his death, 
and was, at the same time, greeted with loud laughter for his folly, 
he crept ashamed under the bed-clothes, and at length joimed im the 
laugh, declaring that the whole atiair appeared to him like a dream, 
and that he could not concei“e how he could be sueh a simpleton. 
Since that time he has enjoyed the best health, and has never had 
any similar attack. 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


A LYRICK FOR LOVERS. 


Love launch’d a gallant little craft, 
Complete with every rope 

In golden Words Was painted aft— 

The Cupid, Captain Hope.” 

Pieasure was rated second-mate, 

And Passion made to steer; 

The Guns were handed o'er to Fate, 
To Impulse satling-gear 





Merrily roved the thoughtless crew 
Amid the billows’ stnfe ; 
But soon 4 sail bore down—all knew 
*Twas Captain Reason’s * Life.” 
And Pleasure left, though Passion sa 
rd her safe from all harms 
1; for Fate ramim’d home the lead, 
Wile Love prepared the sinall-arus 






A storm arose! The canvass now 
Escaped trom Tnpulse’ hand, 

While headstrong Passion dast'd the prow 
Switl ou tie rocky strand 

* All's lost'” each trembiig sailor cried , 
* Bid Captain Hope adieu '” 


i | 
But ia lis Ufe-boat Reason hied 








To save the siily erew 
Impulse the torrents ¢ whelm. 
But Pleasure ‘scape un Wrest 
Love nz Reason take the belm, 
Ch ission to the eck 
“Tth you were my foe : but now, 
Sa .* we'll sail together 
Reason, henceforth through life shalt thou 
M\ t be for ever 
Some vé c rUS aner tes have heen 


AN ECCENTRICK CHARACTER 





collected and published in France, respectin he ecce k Mr. Bue " 
Who succeeded to the tithe of Lord Bridg i er says jose 
Who have once seen, ay, Those Who lave hever seen tits ineagre person 


lackevs, With lils stugar-ivat 





























re drag himself along, supported by two huge 
hat slouched down over lis eves, Cannot tall lo recognise bin. An linieiuse 
fortune enables hin to gratity the tost extravagant Caprice that ever 
assed through the head of a rie Bogs an. ith t it a hook, he ca 
ries lis politeness so lar as te seid it back rrather have ite wile i t 
“oa cari ilk ves orders that two of the most st \ Pa 
capariyoned unto one Of his chariots, and th volnme, ree ATT at @ase 1 
n rs landan, arr +, attended Ov t nen in cos t 
door of tS a@stotndes Whit his t Cs trevepuent yin 
ale wre on the te ‘ These ’ ers lhem 
nots uly as sows ! ters 
tute ' » bint ! > > i 
hits v1 wo tee mL ‘ t i itteo 
sever new i st ‘ 
servin vor, a oun tieis 
that uw t Aes ' great tasute . 
lhow ‘ has cach Gay passed, \ Wl wl 
“is sg 
RapiecaLLy WRONG —It is stated inthe papers that Mary B. Stone, a little 
tniss ved cleVen vears, Who has been since the age ¢ rat the acacemy 
ot Seth Davis, of West-Newton, Massachusetts, can rea abstract 
cube-root of twelve figures, by the rule as laid down by Pike, pertora the 
Whole operation mentaliy, without any other aid whateve “ We ares 
prises . says the Sun, * that notwithstandue tl Wholesome Clange wi 
has taken place in publick opinion relative »precoctty, Mr. D scan 
tit th pubuecation of @ fact wiuen thus demon es bits nenta 1 
rance of physiology and per mental culture littie mar to system 
and the pride of @ peda » Who has been thus tor iwith striae is 
it an ave when she st i have fecan u i or the wn, free @s 
til Unrestraine ye “ eat, to attain parret-like pro ‘ matters 
she cannot mentally understand, shou ¢ taken tortiwith t uth 
sonment of an “academy,” a the e ve her . ‘ ' ' 
ittention repaired as well as it may It is @ moustrous | ersion 
intentions of mature thus te bu up the oie t the \ is the t ‘ 
to rnduce a diseased brain by exe i tte overaction, ami te run the risk « 
causing early death in the manutacture of an tlaat pr 
AN AFRICAN FABLE.—It is a tact known to all who have travelled much 
in Africa, that nothing will fie san elepuant qu er than 
1 mt wever botiv he t its ' t. 1 4! 
‘ i hope resemhiu “ 4 t est 4 st i 
itt ‘ jis 4 i i t can ‘ . > 
vtedt ! “ ‘ ! t t 
he cou teat him. They awe spacious plain e test 
\ the Cape t their tha con ote eu t ‘ 
ret On the a whotn t t we t 
2, to sbet in a dove © midst of th ' A ' O 
Wasa > ,a ‘ uy med i ' Was > i 
wh wocou VAs ¢ t he bad ce ' 

‘ tal u of t t ‘ ! ' 

vil thee ‘ ive fatshed them, Eiatend to “ " 
von The eve ird that, than he took to tus s. and las 
ever shinee thet ol ae 1 = L tH 4 

STRANGE PHENOMENON,—Thet “ ithe Pindiay (ia ne ' 
a (Courter, « Au st the third, is certatniv the st reu } 
Themen We remen r tohave read of. The country for miles round, presents 
neaiy adead leve Ou Saturcay, the twenty-ninth of July, Mr R j 
Wade, Was en i “ 1 bts premises it four no . 
south of bindiay tt is ys voeth r ike t t ' 

" twote was evident. M VW un ' ’ ta sat Zz 
te wear we Was star ' ~2 ia ils ses 1 ‘ 

t the w whereup the w rushed forth cut? etibs i 
not Me. W ‘ ech eXtremery active tn atte ‘ing to es whe w 

oris i host tant Al elu t ew 

‘ rite i erste " toa Hue pot 1 . ‘ ‘ 

‘ on sole i . i ' ' t t 
wate took ! urnt like ‘ the struck © teet ‘ 

the s we ot e well, i! s tin ! t t 
iy onthe t ewe The waters continues tu j ‘ 

IRUNSWIOK The celebrate e-meaker, Ant. Ludwig Christo Sn 
died here, his tive ce,ont tw sth ot M st, in the sixtv- 
fitth vear ot ‘ty f His 4 us, of wil i for thirty years, down to the 
ites! oot his existen . onan average, coustructed one a week 
Without anv assistance, have, since t r first ippearatice, heen s much 
seottgh! atter. and tiehly } ithe orchestra-plavers tn Germans ’ 


account of the strength, beauty and evenness of their tone, as to « 
therr maker to honourable recognition in thes 


tore to be noticed, Was his remarka 


rions of art. B 
e modesty, contente 


ousness, Which we donet pert 


nit him, after he had once tive 
irkably low one, 
thouch he was trequently oflered doubie and tre- 
? 

cal Wor 


paintal serupe 


rice tor his instruments 





tod that price a rem 





nthe slightest degree 
bie the original sum Mus: 














THK MODERN GERMANS.—The Germans, one and ire an out- T 
people, and seek their chief enmoyvments in the eV ist t Italian 
* s, bor EMglish eardens tt meove, the anching cove sycean € 
walk, and a thous seats, ure tiled In some part or other ot the dav (ar 

wavs erflow on a le t VY faces, made still ha r low the 
acinirahe musiek, so gratity the ¢ nan ear Wid t £ altborad 
gratis, is enoved by the poor as we As the rich \ This « 
Speaks the national character—content atid this asitneg feature ts up 
the whole countenance of the people, Wiaatever their avocations diustra- 
trons of Human Life 

Dintnc aLone —The author of the * Parson's Daughter, when ew ; 
one even in bis arm-chair two or three t rs after cdinunmer, is repays te 
have ay rized by saving, ** When one ts alone th ‘tle d u wi 
so often.” It was Sir Hercules Lanerishe, we beheve, who, being asked 
asimlar oceasion—*"* Have vou fintisced al] tuat port (three bottles) without 


i 
answered, * No, not quite that, [ had the assistance of a bottl 
ot Madeira.” 


assistance 


Goop roast.—The following toast was given by Colonel Jessup —** The 
fimes— They require more sowing—more hoeing—more mowtng- 
porting —thore exporting ess presumption—more cumption—less cx 


t 
thon—more redemption, and less suspensron of specie paying.” 





SUI 


THE ORIGIN OF GENIUS.—The scholars of America are dissatisfied. They 
compiain of the superticial character of scholarship, of the depression, or 
rather of the non-existence, of literature. Some hope that matters will be 
better hereafter, merely from the nation having grown older. The greate: 
number ascribe the umschief to menu having to work at their emplovments . 
and some few of these believe that America would have a literature tf ony 
she had an hereditary aristocracy ; tis being supposed the only method of 
leaving to Individuals the leisure and freedom of sprit necessary for Literary 
pursuits. It has been pomted out that this is amistake. Nature and soc 
economy do not so agree as that genius is Usaaiy given to those Who ha 
hereditary wealth. The capability bas so much more frequently shown itse 
among the busy and poor than among the nch who have leisure, aS lo lnocK 
the human presumption which would dictate trom whose lips the oracles of 
heaven should issue One needs but to glance over the array of genjuse ., 
of philoseplers, of scientifick men, and even of the far lower order of scho- 
how few of the best be of mankind have tssued 
*classick shades,” * Jearned feisure,” * scientifick retreats,” etc., and iow 
many more have sent up their axiows, their songs, their prophecy, their liai- 
lelyjah, trom the very press ot the toiling multitude. What tale is commone: 
than the rverty of that philosophers have usua 
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It is clearly a mistake ths 
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ahi mae statuary trom there te 
( n\ at the same Uttove 
tt the stutuc > inn thie t 
ulelire ithe tar deeper 
t an r the one ' 
is wot given teu ve soived bY jmortal sn } devices of here ar) €@se a 
selent kK retreats This kin guidauce Is st that wich the supre sic 
Artist does wot confide to created hands.— iss Mertineau 
DEAD MENS THOUGHTS.—It Is ree ed in the Boston Medical Journa 
wil, thats lie Laos plys xist Germany ana Fray 
Le WOW pe us rs ‘ cures restion as to whet 
man teers ‘ shea > t > Unpleasant theory ta 
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I a Dive se 5 ulsuccessiu Was qu ¥ remarke 
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very remarkable predictions, which ha 
* By the ywers to see through the wavs of heaven, 
Tu one rusand eight hundred and thirtv-seven, 
WwW the pass away without any spring, 
And on England's throne stall net sit a hong 
CeRIOUS SIGN-1 —In Union-street, Ror 
a vender of varieties, is the f wing Ww 
The s u s 
< ¢ al ’ s 
i No ' u , 
THE MAJESTY OF THE PEOPLE A o¢ é in! 
Ww! \ . : ' t 
of a t Mavesty t 
st iv we ‘ le ri nee t t 
\ AINTER'S REPLY \ who was ea g his w . 
- Was yt J t verv favou \ 
‘ ' { o sa s s ow 
’ s >a geof Pre ¢ 
AN'S ™ ’ Foot tat . 
motte, which was “@ numie , ‘ Kly replied, * hie 
patue 
SatisFactron,—* Did you mean that remark for me’" “ No—w!l 
deuse are I never saw nor hea t i before. and never wis . 
ner hear of you im.” “ Lam satisied with your ex; iatien, s 
Dray.—The Concord Freeman. in giving t stistichs of that e,s¢ 
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= 
~ x > = AY > S ‘4 ‘ 2s " called afte ame i yec rular 1 
They LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENT TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENT called after his name, and sulyect to as regular rules, as essential laws, as 
a. of — any other system of human invention. Now, we presume that there are 
pale = We are indebted to a Canadian correspondent for the article entitled “Colonic 'W geutiemen in our corporation who have not, in the course of common 
ate; Architecture,” which he so politely proffers ; but we must decline tt, as not inquiry, made l 
7 = f ‘ . « y ; ! + @ ” i ade themselves tamiliar with the t i ah 
- vf 1 : h the svstem of MacAdam We take 
nts AN EPISTLE TO A LITTLE GIRL. meeting the olject we wish to further. » The term ** Colonic,” whose meaning the fact for granted. And vet tl : 
. F anted | Se Sa t ent sons P g 
—. Ml os I oasis the writer misconceiwes, ts derwed from a hint conveyed ta the second book of ital gh e a ORS, WHEN acting 
. —ore de t 4 } - > > » acc p box! djs " ' ’ 
D SAN Kare. re dear than I can tell that learned work, Nnickerbocker's New-York, wherein the sage Diedrick, ** *COTpOrate body, display ent orance € sulyen We hear them 
riiatter, though—vou Know it v 1. “ lking 3 
1 e ohio +s after @ ust sarcasm upon those who latinized the name of the immortal Chris- king about the experiment of a Macademised square im Broadway as 
l this de ous Weat t. 7 ” ; , 
wal w : ‘ tovallo Colon, by caliing him Columbus, settles it incontrovertibly, that this having failed, and we see them reportine a the oxress of Macacam 
ia T couatry ought to be called Colonia, after the real name of the discoverer: this sing the Third Avenue and the F ha : 

: . mints , a ae "? enu ‘ ! ‘ ‘ 
st - suggested the adjective Colomc, watch tt wes proposed to apply to @ new hens . ; : me oF ay WECM, OS Ms We 
wOCK \ styte of domestick architecture, « ally avapted to the wiewssttudes of our cep pace with the intelligence of the day, they know, or they ought to 
so Shared climate. —X."s * Twhlight Revernes” are vy and fluently itten, but they “HOW, that there is not, and has ne oe twenty yards of a w Adam 
ses, 1 4 rataer at.—* The Fanniv Ghost" wther a successful aticmpt inthe road on this islan In every, se ¢ Xp vent of MacAdam’s svs 
cho- ie wwe Knickerbocker style, but that style has now been 80 often imitated as t se tts tem, I's most essential pring s have t t t t t 
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Ah, little thought the strong and brave, 
Who bore their lifeless chieftain forth, 
Or the young wife that weeping gave 
Iler first-born to the earth, 
That the pale race, who waste us now, 
Among their bones should guide the plough. 


The picture that graces this number, was 
designed and drawn by Weir, and engraved 
by Mr. Linton Thorn. The suggestion was 
furnished by the above lines from Bryant's 
poem, on ** An Indian at the burying-place 
of his fathers.” The design is no less beau- 
tiful than the execution 1s alike excellent 
and honourable to the artists. . 

In order to appreciate fully the lasting 
interest and beauty of the picture, it is ne- 
cessary that the mind should recur to those 
primitive days, when, upon the very ground 
where we have built our homes, the * red 
ruler of the shade” 


* Waik’'d forth, amid his reign, to dare 
The wolf and grapple with the bear.” 


The simple Indian is the * forest hero” 
of this western world, and the white man 
has but just set his foot upon its unsubdued 
shores. At an opening in the border of the 
forest, for 

———'* They laid their dead 
By the vast solemn skirts of the old groves,” 


an Indian and his young and tender wife 
are observed weeping over the grave of 
their first-born that they have just yielded 
to the earth, 
* A low green hillock, two small gray stones, 
Rise over the place that holds its bones.” 


The swarthy Indian has set himself down 
teside a rude rock, and leans upon it, hid- 
ing his face in sorrow, Long raven hair 
veils the face of the young wife, as she 
droops in the fulness of grief upon her pro- 
tector’s knee. In the rudeness and sim 
plicity of their condition, they wear but 
the customary blanket to shield their bo- 
dies, and the ornamented leathern mocca- 
sin to protect their feet. The only gua- 
ranty of a livelihood for the morrow, the 
sorrowing Indian grasps in his right hand, 
his bow. At their side lies the swathing 
board, that but recently bore the young in- 
nocent, Whose lifeless body the “ green 
hillock” has prematurely covered. Close 
at hand sits ther faithful companion, the 
dog, not altogether lacking sympathy, gaz- 
ing listlessly into the trees. As if to soothe 
the loneliness of grief, nature has arrested 
her elements, and «a “ vast solemn still- 
ness” seems to ren around. While, on 
one side, the huge trunk of a mighty oak 
ascends, spreading its branches high over 
the scene, the aspiring saplings upon the 
other seem striving to reach with their top- 
most boughs the nethermost limbs of that 
father of the forest. The affections of the 
wife have intertwined themselves with 
those of her hardy companion and protec- 
tor, upon whom she reclines with confi- 
dence ; fit emblem of the tender relation of 
that gentler portion of the wedded pair, a 
vine has entwined itself around the oak, 
and acquiring assurance in the enduring 
Strenath of its Sappeaten, has extended it- 
self into the branches, 

A little beyond the group, a ploughed 
field extends itself, whence the white man 





———* Hewed the dark old woods away, 
And gave the virgin fields to the day.” 


Carrying the view still further in the dis 
tance, and over various cultivated fields, 
undulating, and studded here and there 
with clumps of trees, the eye meets a beau- 
tiful river, which, after threading its way 
among rocky hills and beetling cliffs, and 
aleng overshadowing forests, debouches 
peacefully into the sea. Its quiet bosom, 
however, bears a busy squadron of the 
white man’s ships, that have come to bur- 
den themselves with the riches of this new 
treasure-land. Fall of new zeal, the white 
man has set his encroaching foot upon the 
Indian's shore, and elated with his glories 
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and successes, he has reared up a city 
there, a monument of his bold enterprise, 
and easily acquired wealth. The land- 
scape lessens among the hills, and the dis- 
tance is lost among the far-retiring moun- 
tains on one side, and the ocean which 
confuses its bounds with the horizon on 
the other. 


[The beautiful poem from which the art- 
ist drew his inspiration, has already some 
years since appeared in the Mirror, but our 
readers will require no apology for our 
again quoting the verses of Bryant as illus- 
trated in the engraving before them. ] 


It is the spot I came to seek— 
My father’s ancient burial-place, 

Ere from these vales, ashamed and weak, 
Withdrew our wasted race. 

R is the spot—I know it well— 

Of which our old traditions tell. 


For here the upland bank sends out 
A ridge toward the river side ; 
1 know the shaggy hills about, 
The meadows smooth and wide ; 
The plains, that, toward the southern sky, 
Fenced east and west by mountains lie. — 


A white man, gazing on the scene, 
Would say a lovely spot was bere, 

And praise the lawns so fresh and green 
Between the hills so sheer 

1 like it not—I would the plain 

Lay in its tall old groves again. 


The sheep are on the slopes around, 
The cattle in the meadows feed, 
And labourers turn the crumbling ground, 
Or drop the yellow seed, 
And prancing steeds, In trappings gay, 
Whirl the bright chanot o'er the way. 
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Methinks it were a nobler sight 
o see these vales in woods arrayed, 
Their summits in the golden light, 
Their trunks in grateful shade, 
And herds of deer, that bounding go 
O'er mills and prostrate trees below. 


And then to mark the lord of all, 
The forest hero, trained to wars, 
Quivered and plumed, and hthe and tall, 
And seamed with glorious scars, 
Walk forth, amid his reign, to dare 
The wolf, and grapple with the bear. 


This bank, in which the dead were Jaid, 
Was sacred when its soil was ours; 
Hither the artless Indian maid 
Brought wreaths of beads and flowers 
And the gray chief and gitted seer, 
Worshipped the God of thunders here. 


But now the wheat is green and high 

On clods that hid the warriour’s breast, 
And scattered in the furrows he 

The weapons of his rest, 
And there, in the loose sand is thrown 
Of his large arm the mouidering bone 


Ah, little thought the strong and brave, 
Who bore their lifeless chieftain forth 
Or the young wife, that weeping gave 
Her first-born to the earth, 
That the pale race, who wastes us now, 
Among their bones should guide the ploug! 


They waste us—ay—like Apri] snow 
In the warm noon, we shrink away 

And fast they follow, as we go 
Towards the setting day, 

Till they shall fill the land, and we 

Are driven into the western sea 


But I behold a fearful sign, 
To which the white men’s eyes are 
Their race may vanish hence, like mine, 
And leave no trace behind, 
Save ruins o’er the region spread, 
And the white stones above the dead 


Before these fields were shorn and tilled, 
Full to the brim our rivers flowed ; 
The melody of waters filled 
The fresh and boundless wood ; 
And torrents dashed and rivulets played, 
Aud fountains spouted in the shade. 
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Those grateful sounds are heard no more 
The springs are silent inthe sun, 
The rivers, by the blackened shore, 
With lessening current run ; 
The realm our tribes are crushed to get, 
May be a barren desert yet 











Original Miscellany. 


I'VE LIVED UPON THY MEMORY. 








BY JAMES T. FIELD. 


I've lived upon thy memory— | Beneath another sky I've slept— 
I knew that Sou wert mine | It was my fate to roam— 
When first | took that trembling hand,| But all my dreams of happiness 
And pressed those lips of thine , Were made of thee and home. 
And now | care not what my lot 
On life’s wide shore may be, 
So I may look upon the free, 
And dwell, my love, with thee 


O1. Thave wandered many miles 
Far o'er the beauteous earth, 
But never passed a sunnier land 
| ‘Than that which gave me birth— 
I've lived upon thy memory 
For many a long, long vear, 
And though I lottered on the road, 
My heart was ever here ; 


Down in a quiet glen, 
It 1s mine own—that little flower 
Hath calied me back again 





THE DRAMA, 


BIANCA VISCONTI; OR, THE HEART OVERTASKED 


This new tragedy is announced at the Baltimore theatre. Miss Clifton 
appeared four times in the principal character at the Park. it was, as every- 
body by this time knows, written expressly for her; but the chances were 
very much agatnst her conceiving it well, as it was a part which required an 
Uncommon degree of study, to which she was said net to be given—and a 


part more of discrimimation than force—more of subtle sentiment than | 


Violent passion. That she has succeeded in the performance is now old 
news. She surprised her friends. and disappointed her enemies. 

We scarce know which of the five grades of feeling, in the five acts, Miss 
Thifion best represented: as the trusting and loving girl, full of the new 
happiness of an affianced bride ; as the bride struck with surprised anguish 
a the discovery that she is not loved, but determined to win the love that is 
necessary to her hte, by promoting her husband's glory; as the imperial and 


Where blooms the fairest rose of all, 


magnificent princess, baughtily defending her husband's birth and good name 
from the sneers of the wily ambassador; as the mourner for her father’s 
death, forgetting this and all else in the prospect of giving her husband the 
crown he thirsts after; as the agonized woman, discovering that a beloved 
brother stands suddenly between her and the completion of her straining 
and life-absorbing hope; and, finally, as the murderess, tossed between 
madness and reason, with but one link unbroken tm her mind, the determina- 
tion to crown her husband—mourning for her brother in her madness, and 
breaking her heart with the last effort of her love and reason. In all these | 
transitions Miss Clifton was all that the author could desire—all chat it was 
prophecied she would not be. She played in anew style, and on new princti- 
ples. It was a performance full of mind—and this is a quality which she 
must henceforth be allowed to possess in no common degree. Mr. Piacide 
played the character of Pasquali with his usual success, though we think he 
is mistaken tn his conception of it. Pasquali ts a philosopher and poet, full 
of vanity, and poor as poets were and are; but not farcical in his dress, nor 
ludicrous in his grimaces. We think he makes too broad a character of it. 
It is too near a court clown, But where it 1s so well represented in other 
respects, it is ungracious to find fault. 

The page, Giulio, was exquisitely represented bya very clever lad, Master 
Mestayer, of the Boston theatre. His personation of the bold-spirited, but 
loving and playful prince of Milan, was universally applauded 

Mr. Mason, we were sorry to observe, dtd not play with his usual spirit ; 
and as upon the character of Sforza depended, in a great measure, the effect 


of the plece, there was much of it that dragged through his indifference. In 


the fencing-scene with Giulio, where he discovers his birth, and ts tempted 
to kill him, ascene which admits of a development of all his powers, he was 
as cold and careless as if he had been slicmg cabbages by himself in a 
hitchen-garden. The beautiful acting of the page alone redeemed it 
Fiametta was admirably played by Mrs. Vernon, and Sarpellione shockingly 
butchered by Mr. Clarke, who, the author informed us, spoke scarce a word 
that be could recognize as his own. This destroyed, Ina great measure, the 
effect of the scene m which he announces the existence of her brother to the 
astonished Bianca, paralyzing, of course, Miss Ciifton’s share of the dialogue 
The success of this tragedy has justified our promise in a former number 
It has been recetved with the most flattering attention by select and nume- 
rous audiences, and applauded to the echo. We think it will yet be better 
played aud more developed, and grow in reputation and pepularity ‘ 


MOONLIGHT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ** CLINTON BRADSHAW.” 
Ofttimes when the balmy air The soul, 0 God! as thou hast taught, 
Floats through the moonlit space, (| Retains an endless breath, : 
I turn my tearful eye up there, ‘And bears away enduring thought, 
As if a God to trace. | Triumphant over death. 


And while I mark the starry dome, _| And, if for its eternal dower, 
My sou! breaks forth in prayer It may retain the hue 

To him who made that holiest homg, |It bore m nature's parting hour, 
A refuge from al) care. When bidding time adieu 


All hushed is wayward passion’s tone, On such a night, from earth’s contro:, 
Its spell has left me now— | Oh be my spirit given— ; 

} Jook to his unclouded throne, | Then thelast breathwhich bears mysou 
With an unclouded brow. ‘Will upward mount to heaven 


ORIGINAL SCRAPS. 


Misfortune, when it crushes a great soul, is a thunderbolt destroying 3 
temple ; 

A little great man in presence of a greater one, is hke a holiday that falls 
on a Sunday, and is swallowed up in tt. 

Some extraordimary circumstances must intervene now-a-days, to give 
interest to either a novel or a bankruptcy. 

Solemn thoughts, which by day hung over us like a cloud, become bright 
at night, like the pillar which went before the Israelites 

Bitter opposition to vice is at best a very doubtfal hind of virtue 
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